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Said a French nurse, writing to one of our Indian 
Christian young men as he left France to return 
to India: 

“T affirm that you leave a better impression.” 

A million and a quarter Indian men during the 
war have “left a better impression” in half a dozen 
theatres of the great war for human liberty. They 
have gone back now to mingle again with the three 
hundred and fifteen millions of their own land, but 
they are worth following. They return not only 
with their scars and wounds and “brave, broken 
hands,” but with new ideas, plans and visions. 

I met on the train in India one day a young Indian 
officer who had returned from service in France, and 
asked him: 

“What is the most wonderful thing you saw in 
France?” 

He smiled, hesitated and then said: 

“Sahib, I think it was the cows.” 

“Cows!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Sahib, those animals seem to be full of milk! 
Two buckets full of rich, yellow milk would a lady 
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get from a cow” (men do the milking in India) 
“morning and evening !”’ 

For the first time in his life he had seen what a 
Jersey could do when she settled down to work. 

“Well, what about it?” I continued. 

He looked at me with meaning in his eyes, and 
said: 

“We must have the same kind of cows in India!” 

There you have the whole story. He had been 
brought up on the farm and he took back with him 
new plans and hopes for his live stock. Others re- 
turning come with visions of changes in agricultural 
methods, or mechanical appliances. Still others re- 
turn dreaming of great social or educational re- 
forms. Many come back with changed conceptions 
of religion. All are harbingers of a new day for 
India—all come with a determination that India 
shall have the advantages of a modern program. Men 
with London, Calais, Ypres, Paris, Salonica, Galli- 
poli, Bagdad, Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo written 
into their hearts can never be now what they were 
before a world war made them, for the first time 
in their history, acquainted with the world. 

The letters coming back to the cities and villages 
of India from the front have spoken significantly of 
the new horizons in the thinking of her sons abroad. 
Among the thousands of letters dictated by Indian 
soldiers, occur sentences like these: : 
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“We must cause the children to be educated in 
the future. This is the opinion of all the regiment, 
for by education even women accomplish marvels 
like the women of Franceville.” 

“We have yoked only one buffalo to the plow up 
till now. It is time now to yoke up the milch buf- 
faloes.” 

“The parda (veil) must be done away with in 
India. Our women can never work like the women 
of France and England if they continue to wear 
the veil.” 

“When I get back I will tell you about real farm- 
ing. We have been great wasters of manure by 
using it up for fuel cakes.” 

“Don’t go ahead with the wedding arrangements 
for our daughter. She is quite too young at twelve 
to be married. I have much to tell you about this.” 

“We are coming back to talk and work against 
caste. It has caused much weakness to India in 
the past. Great countries do not have it.” 

To anyone aware of the strangle-hold that the caste 
system has had on India, the experience of a young 
Indian Young Men’s Christian Association Secretary 
at the French front will make thrilling reading. He 
writes: 

“My best friends were a clique of orthodox Hin- 
dus, full of great resolve, but loath to give up the caste 
system. They had invited me to many dinners, but 
never shared the food with me. They always waited 
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on me, pretending it to be purely out of respect. I 
did not probe into their motives. The day came 
when they were to leave for the front. The train 
was about to start, when one of them handed me a 
cup of water. I had taken a sip when he took it 
back and drank of it himself. Then he passed the 
cup to others, and-every man drank a little out of 
it. ‘This is the seal of friendship,’ they said, ‘and 
we hereby break caste forever!’ My eyes filled with 
tears, and, with thanksgiving I realized the after- 
war spirit of the Indian soldier.” 

India, as a matter of fact, did not wait until the 
end of the war to enter upon the new era. Trans- 
formations soon began to be registered, even among 
the women of her backward communities. Red 
Cross work united Hindu, Moslem, Parsee and Chris- 
tian ladies in a new philanthropy. In Bombay alone 
the first six months of the war saw 49,000 articles 
made by the women of the city and sent to the Red 
Cross headquarters. Towns in the interior where no 
meeting of women had ever been held in the long 
centuries of their history, became scenes of enthusi- 
astic gatherings of Indian women in the interests 
of war work. 

A Young Women’s Christian Association Secretary 
visiting a city of South India, where, for many years 
previous to the war, missionaries could gain no access 
to high caste Hindu women, found four Samajes 
(societies) recently established by these ladies. She 
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received urgent, invitations to address them, and was 
surprised to learn of the ambitious educational and 
social reform programs they had drawn up. 

Now what does all this mean to the Church? 

(1) The war has contributed greatly to bringing 
about a changed political atmosphere. With a great 
step forward towards the final goal of home-rule 
having been taken, India demands of the Church 
now a new program in the realm of trained leader- 
ship. The new democracy, if it bring no new con- 
structive effort on the part of the Church, wlll be 
a menace of untold consequence to the cause of Chris- 
tian truth and progress throughout Asia. The in- 
sistent question now is—Who is to educate the lead- 
ers for India’s new democracy, the Hindus, the Mo- 
hammedans or the Christians? 

The Church must begin by making a new and 
adequate effort to integrate her work with the new 
national movement. She has thus far largely failed 
to win the great leaders of the new day of progress. 
We must not only work in such a spirit, but plan on 
such a scale that the vital forces of Christianity 
can freely operate among India’s leaders and mould 
the social, material, intellectual and spiritual des- 
tinies of the land. The strongest men that the 
Church can raise or send are imperatively needed 
in India today. 

(2) The challenge of India’s Mass Movement 
comes to us now with redoubled force. But merely 
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baptizing thousands of people does not solve the 
problem, or necessarily save the situation. Protes: 
tantism is baptizing ten thousand people every 
month in India—an unprecedented thing in the field 
of missionary effort. But these large accessions to 
the Church are not the real objective before us— 
they increase rather than solve our problems. They 
put an additional burden on us of spiritual shepherd- 
ing and education that are becoming an increasingly 
grave concern to the Church. The program must 
be to educate, educate, educate more young men and 
women, give them a better education and do it at 
once. The future holds no promise in this matter 
that does not depend on adequate efforts now. 

(3) The Church has now before it in the acutest 
form the question of the further organization of the 
indigenous Church—to make it what the times now 
demand. The old type of Church, both as to build- 
ing and organization, must yield place toa new. A 
mere house of worship must become a nerve center 
of Christian life and activity. We must have the 
modern community Church, the socialized Church. It 
must lie athwart the daily life of our people. It is 
not right for us to bring thousands of people out 
from Hinduism, where they have been accustomed to 
worship daily at their temples, into a Church that 
opens its doors only once a week for public worship. 
It is not right to baptize converts from Islam, who 
have all their lives been summoned to prayer five 
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times every day, and take them into a Church that 
assembles but once a week for prayer. The Church 
must be on the level of the daily need. 

(4) Now these things will not just happen. We 
must have the men who will bring them to pass. It 
will take us years to train native leadership, but 
a missionary leadership is already trained and the 
demand for it was never greater. The missionary 
force of India must be greatly increased, and there 
is no land so well prepared to make this contribution 
as America. Our hand on India today, our men 
in India now, are necessary if the Church is to meet 
the challenge of the present. The fate of a conti- 
nent is at stake, vast issues are involved. 

India is the greatest potentiality of the Eastern 
world. We do not go there to take religion—they 
are more religious than we. We do not go there to 
teach other-worldliness. Their eyes are constantly 
towards the unseen realms. We do not go there 
even to carry the missionary spirit. Her peoples 
have been missionary enthusiasts through all the 
centuries. Before the time of Christ, India, through 
her missionaries, conquered Japan and China for 
her own religions and peopled the islands of the sea 
with the creatures of her religious thought. That 
was in the days of Buddhism. ‘Then India, in the 
wealth of her religious life, left Buddhism to the 
lands which she had already conquered by her faith 
and made Hinduism the dominant religion in her 
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own land. That was in the days when India went 
forth alone, unarmed except with the weapons of 
her own thinking. Give her now the Gospel and 
send her forth with the message of the truth and 
she will conquer Asia again, but this time for our 
Christ. 
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